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Memorabilia. 


BOVE the signature ‘“ Véga,’”’ in the 
second September issue of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, is a vivid portrait-sketch of 
Mme de Martel (‘ Gyp telle que je 1’ai con- 
nue’). The writer’s acquaintance extends 
from the closing years of last century to the 
day, last June, on which this very charm- 





| 


| 
| 


year or two she wrote the _ recollections 
of her childhood which recently appeared in 
the Revue and were greatly appreciated. 

Véga relates that Gyp told him how, a 
few months before the beginning of hostili- 
ties, Prince Henry of Bavaria had assured 
her: ‘‘Le général Foch, c’est certainement 
votre premier général et peut-étre méme le 
premier général de tous les pays ... Ses 
ouvrages militaires sont donnés chez nous 
comme modéles . . . il n’est pas un officer 
qui ne les ait lus.’ ”’ 


WO articles in the Mercure de France for 
Sept. 15 may be noted for the attention 

of our readers. One is an account by M. 
Jean Bonnerot of letters of Sainte-Beuve to 
Ondine Valmore, relics of a dream which has 
not indeed passed unknown, but is now re- 
vealed to have had somewhat greater hold, 
and perhaps to have enshrined more hopes 


| than had been supposed. The letters have 


ing, brilliant and gallant Frenchwoman, | 


after a long and painful illness, breathed her 
last. Her books represent but a part of her 
versatile capacity. ‘*Keuyére passionnée, 
peintre amusant, acrobate a l’occasion, ne 
redoutant. ni l’escrime, ni la boxe, elle 
restait,’’ Véga tells us, ‘‘ toujours grande 
dame sans y tacher . ” Pitiless mocker 
of whatever she despised or disapproved, Gyp 


was at heart a very tender person, and, as | 
one would have guessed, tender especially to- | 


wards the little, the weak and animals. 
Physically she was very small, and very 
lively in movement, with a narrow face 
lighted by large blue eyes. For thirty-five 
years she was satisfied with no more than 
three or four hours’ sleep, going to bed at 
five o’clock on week-day mornings and at 





seven on Sundays after having been to the | 
| is grouped round that of the famous airman 
Imperialist. The outbreak of the Great War | 
| the Capitaine Pelletier-Doisy came by his 


first mass. In politics she was an ardent 


found her at her house at Neuilly, and there, 


having sent away her niece and made pre- | 
parations for killing her dogs if need be | 


rather than let them fall into the hands of 
the enemy, she remained—preferring bombs 


to dug-out shelters, and watching air-fights | 
| derives it from a story in an illustrated peri- 


with enthusiasm. As a mother, in spite of 


terrible anxiety, she was of a Spartan hero- | 
ism. “Elle jugeait que mettre a l’abri les | 


siens quand ils pouvait se battre, c’était les 
aider & se déshonorer, et les mettre & méme 
de se ‘ tarer totalement pour toujours.’”’ It 
was during the war that she first felt a sink- 
ing in her splendid energy. Nevertheless, 
for years after it, she worked on by day and 
by night. During 1928 and the following 


| 
| 
| 
| 











been discovered among the papers of Ondine’s 
family by M. de Favreuil. They are here 
set forth with those of Ondine—short notes 
which were published in the Gaulois du Dim- 
anche in 1903. The intercourse between the 
two was in part, more or less, that of teacher 
and pupil. Ondine herself, in spite of most 
fragile health and tendency to consumption, 
was a teacher. One thinks of Charlotte 
Bronté and her Professor. But Sainte- 
Beuve’s friend, daughter of the poetess Mar- 
celine Desbordes-Valmore, had in her mother 
a provident guardian who saw to it that in 
good time she found a husband and a home. 
She died at the age of thirty-one. 

The other article is both entertaining and 
informative—on the subject of the legal pro- 
tection of nicknames, surnames and pseudo- 
nyms. Divers cases are given, and the whole 


‘* Pivolo.’”? There are two accounts of how 


nickname. One says that while he was in- 
structor at Avord in 1913, he used to say to 
all beginners: ‘‘ Plein les gaz et puis vole 
haut,’’ which in aviation circles was reduced 
first to Puivolo, then to Pivolo. The other 


odical: ‘ Les aventures amoureuses de Pivolo 
sapeur aviateur.’ However that may be, the 
vocable became attached to the airman so 
firmly and solely that it denoted him, and 
him alone, to the whole wide world till in 
1925 a burst of posters in Paris and through- 
out France revealed the fact that a certain 
distiller had registered it as the trade-name 
of a new apéritif. What could his surprised 








admirers suppose but that their Pivolo had 
sold his name to the distiller for filthy lucre ? 
The bare suspicion of such a thing was more 
than could be endured, and the Capitaine 
Pelletier-Doisy instituted proceedings to com- 
pel the distiller to discontinue use of the 
name. For six years the matter was stub- 
bornly disputed, and it was not till last July 
that the question was finally and firmly de- 
cided in Pivolo’s favour. 


STUDENTS of Anthropology, and the gen- 

eral reader also, will be glad to learn 
that the Royal Anthropological Institute has 
brought out a reprint of the deservedly well- 
known monograph ‘On the Aboriginal In- 
habitants of the Andaman Islands,’ by the 
late Edward Horace Man, first published in 
1885. Assistant Superintendent of the An- 
daman and Nicobar Islands, Man had been 
resident in the Andaman Islands from 1869- 
1880, and during four of those years, as he 
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tells us in his preface, he was in charge of | 


the so-called ‘‘ Homes ’’ established by the 
Government with the view of fostering better 
relations between the islanders and the white 
man. This afforded unusually good facilities 
for compiling a vocabulary of the Anda- 
manese language and obtaining information 
concerning the native customs. With what 
penetration, skill, scientific accuracy and 
humanity Man availed himself of his oppor- 
tunities is to be seen at large in the mono- 
graph, which he spared no pains and in- 
genuity to make perfect, and which he had 
planned to revise. It corrects a considerable 
number of old mistakes about the Anda- 
manese, some of which are so grotesque that 
it seems almost worth while to have them 
preserved, embedded thus in their corrective. 
With the monograph we are given the ‘ Re- 
port of Researches into the Language of the 
South Andaman Island,’ arranged from the 
papers of E. H. Man and Lieut. R. C. 
Temple (the late Sir Richard Carnac Tem- 
ple) and delivered to the Philological Society 
as the Presidential Address for 1882 by 
Alexander J. Ellis. It is good to have all 
this valuable work now easily accessible to 
any one who wants it. 


UR correspondent, Mr. E. A. B. Bar- 
NARD, F.S.A., sends us an account of the 
Wests of Alscot and the obsequies of Richard 
West in 1730, which he contributed to the 
Evesham Journal of Aug. 27 and Sept. 3 of 
this year. The Wests had been very success- 


ful London merchants with a town house in 
St. Swithin’s Lane and a country house at | 
Islington. 


They have for generations been 
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of Alscot, near Stratford-on-Avon, and they 
had close associations with Evesham. Rich- 
ard West, who died in May, 1720, at Isling- 
ton, was buried in St. Swithin’s with such 
funeral pomp as might have befitted a prince, 
and among the items on the bill for the fun- 
eral is half-a-crown ‘‘ To a man to carry the 
Lid of Feathers before the Hearse.’’ Mr, 
Barnard tells his readers that this would ap- 
pear to have been an unusual feature in a 
funeral procession, and one of which the sig- 
nificance has proved difficult to trace. He 


| quotes from ‘ N. and Q.’ of 24 June, 1865, the 


following query :— 


Could any of your correspondents inform 
me as to the meaning of the plumes of 
feathers attached to a board, and which are 
used at a funeral, and carried on the head 
of someone in front of the hearse? Has it 
any reference to a banner, insignia or arm- 
orial bearing supposed to belong to the de- 


| ceased, or what? 


This found no reply. Perhaps the lid of 
feathers was at bottom but an eccentricity. 
Perhaps in working out the significance of 
objects introduced into ceremonial, we allow 
too little to the desire for mere decoration 
or magnificence. Panache is always apt to 
please. 


LIVELY little brochure, entitled 

‘ D.O.R.A. Defence Of Rights and Amuse- 
ments Force,’ sets before us the aims and 
methods, and the enthusiastic mind, of an 
organization recently formed to promote the 
abolition of restrictive laws. It is claimed 
—in the interests of trade and happiness— 
that the law-abiding public has a right to 
‘freedom from all repressive and obsolete 
legislation ’’; that, for example, sweep- 
stakes, cards and games of skill or chance 
should be legally allowed; that restaurants 
in public parks should be licensed ; that Sun- 
days should be entirely free from restrictions. 
These proposals have found numerous and 
influential backers; in the brochure we have 
letters from Sir Arbuthnot Lane; the Coun- 
tess of Oxford and Asquith; the Countess of 
Mayo; Catherine, Countess of Westmorland; 


| Mr. George Robey; and Mr. Douglas Gold- 


| carried without a dissentient. 
| ation has now evolved a 


ring; and at the inaugural dinner of the 
organization, last June, there was a goodly 
company and strong speaking. There was a 
meeting on July 8 on Tower Hill, when 4 
strongly worded resolution was proposed by 
Catherine, Countess of Westmorland, and 
The organiz- 
most elaborate 
scheme, with badges and promotions, for win- 


‘ning recruits. 
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NOTES AND 


—_——_ 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS MACE. 


N a former note (at clix. 39) reasons were 
set out why, so far as the evidence goes, 
it is impossible to say definitely what has 
been the history of this mace. Argument was 
tentatively advanced that probabilities poin- 
ted strongly to the provision of a new mace | 
in 1660. No more than ten years later, what- 
ever mace may have been in use previously, 
another was required. 
In L.C. 5 (107) the following warrant an- 





pears :— 
A Mace for These are to signifie unto 
the house of you his Maties pleasure 
Commons. yt you prepare and Deliver 


unto Sr James Norfolke Knut | 
Sergt at Armes unto ye| 
house of Commons’ One 
Mace of ye quantity of two 
hundred and forty Ounces | 
or there abouts of gilt plate | 
for ye service of ye said 
éin his ab House of Commons and this 
sence the rest shall be yor warrant .. .| 
of ye Officers this 16: Day of Decembr 
there. 1670... 

This was during the session. There is no 
question here of the issue of a mace after a | 
recess or prorogation. If ten years seems 
rather a short life for a mace, we may note 
that in 1672 the Senior Serjeant was | 
given his old mace as a perquisite and pro- 
vided with a new one (L.C. 5 (107) f. 154); 
and in 1674, the Lord Keeper’s mace being | 
“very unserviceable,’’ was called in and re- 
placed. The phrase ‘‘ prepare and Deliver ”’ 
occurs in the Jewel House records again and 
again where it quite clearly means ‘‘ make 
and deliver.”’ 

The present note will indicate why it is 
very probable that in that mace of 1670 we 
have found the present mace. 

It seems to be commonly assumed that the | 
mace now used in the House has always en- | 
joyed that honourable association since it 
was made. It has also been taken for gran- 
ted that it was made for the House. At the 
Restoration there was a wholesale provision 
of about two dozen new maces for the whole 
body of Serjeants. Sometime in the reign | 
of Charles II the maces were specifically | 
assigned to individual Serjeants, and it is | 


To Sr Gilbert 
Talbot Kant 
Master & Trer 
of his Maties 
Jewell House 


quite clear that when replacements were 
necessary a new mace was made for a par- 
ticular man and not for any appointment he 


| might hold. Thus the 1670 mace was made 


for Sir James Norfolk, and, in spite of the 
fact that the House is named in _ the 
warrant, not for the House of Com- 
mons; and when he ceased to attend 
the Speaker his mace went with him and 
his successor brought his own. Therefore, 
from 1660 onwards, there was no kind of con- 
tinuity ; the Speakers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were preceded by quite 
a number of different maces. 

Such arguments as have taken place about 
the mace are represented by the views of the 
late Mr. Cripps and the late Sir W. St. 
John Hope, who respectively held that it was 
(a) purely Carolingian, or (b) the ‘‘ Bauble ”’ 


_ vefashioned and in part retained. The prob- 
| lems, therefore, can be reduced to three :— 


(1) When was the 1670 mace made? 

(2) Is it purely Carolingian, or a com- 
posite which incorporates some part of the 
Cromwellian mace? 

(5) When was it first associated with the 
House of Commons ? 

(1) The date must remain undecided. 
There are no marks of maker or year. There 
is no reference in the Jewel Office records 
by which it may be identified. It is defin- 
itely of Charles II’s time, for his cypher has 


| remained untouched through the succeeding 


reigns ; but the most learned of experts could 

not by inspection date it within narrower 

limits than the years of Charles’s reign. 
(2) If it was made up from an existing 


| mace, the accounts ought to, but do not, con- 


tain a deduction, at so much per ounce, for 
the old silver. There is no mention of the 
melting down of old maces or of altering 
them to suit the political change. The only 
reason advanced for claiming that the shaft 
is of earlier date than the head is that, like 
known specimens of Maundy’s work, it is 
chased and decorated with a spiral band, and 
has gadrooned knops and boss. But the pat- 
tern of the chased work is of roses and 
thistles, whereas Maundy used acorns and 
oak-leaves, and the gadroon ornamentation, 
even if it was first used on maces by Maundy, 
was often copied by later craftsmen. The 
House ordered that it should be provided with 
a new mace. It seems most unlikely that it 
would have been pleased to accept a botched 
up composite. If this shaft with its royal 
emblems was the original shaft of the 
‘* Bauble,’’ we are faced with the serious dif- 
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ficulty of explaining why, for the House of | 
Commons of all bodies in the realm, Maundy | 
departed from the oak-tree design which 
he himself had submitted and which the 
House had stamped with its approval. If 
this difficulty is given its full force, it seems | 
insuperable, and the argument for the re- 
made ‘‘ Bauble”’ falls to pieces, 

(3) Whatever may have happened in 1660, 
the Jewel Office was ordered to provide Nor- 
folk with a new mace of about 240o0z. weight 
in 1670. The immediately subsequent re- 
cords are missing, so that its delivery and 
the account for it are not found. In 1675 
Norfolk was summarily dismissed from the 
service of the House, but did not lose his 
place as a Serjeant-at-Arms in Ordinary. 
He was succeeded by William Bishop, already 
a Serjeant with a mace assigned to him. A 
little later John Topham, also a Serjeant 
with his own mace, was appointed to act as 
Serjeant to the House, and continued to do 
so until his death in December, 1692. Bishop 
and Topham used the maces already attached 
to them. On the latter’s death his mace was 
at once allotted to another Serjeant who was 
not attending the House. Bishop retired in 
1693, and the new Serjeant, Samuel Powell, 
did not receive Topham’s mace. He received 
an old mace which was condemned in 1694 
as ‘‘unserviceable’’ and replaced by a new 
one. The system seems pretty clear: a Ser- 
jeant in Ordinary when seconded to the 
House, brought to the task the mace he 
already had for his quarterly turn at Court. 
But Powell and all his successors were made 
Serjeants in order to take the House of Com- 
mons post. They had no maces to bring to 
the business and had to have special issues 
from the Jewel House. This might reason- 
ably be expected to lead to the continuous 
use of the same mace. As a matter of fact, 
it did not. From this point onwards the re- 
cords show that several maces of different 
numbers and weights were used. They show, 
too, that until 1782 all these weighed well 
over 3000z. Only once in the long history 
does the present mace appear on the records. 
In 1689, Topham’s own mace being under re- 

air, he was lent one, unnumbered, weighing 
51 (oz.) 2(dwt.) 2(gr.). From then until 
1806 it disappears from such meagre records 
as survive, and then at last emerges for the 
first time as the Speaker’s mace. It was in 
1805 that Francis Coleman succeeded his 
father, Edward, in the Serjeant’s chair. It 
seems likely, therefore, that he, being allotted 
a mace for the purpose, was given the pre- 
sent mace. It bears the figure “‘8,’’ roughly 


punched on its head; when this was done 
cannot be known. The same number had 
been borne by two other maces, Topham’s 
2730z. mace and, about 1690, by another 
weighing 308oz. 

Amongst all the maces which can be cata- 


| logued from the records, only two offer a fair 


approximation to the present mace. Those 

are Norfolk’s 2400z. one of 1670, and the 

— Trumpeter’s, which weighed about 
Oz. 


To summarize. There is clear proof that 


| the present mace was not used at the House 


of Commons between 1689 and 1782; that 
hew maces were ordered specifically for the 
Serjeants to the House in 1660, 1670 and 
1695/4; that the phrases ‘‘ Speaker’s mace” 
and ‘‘ House of Commons mace”’ meant no 
more than that mace which happened to be 
used by any given Serjeant attending the 
House, and that there was not a ‘“‘ House of 
Commons mace” in the sense of one perman- 
ently assigned to the House and taken over 
by its successive Serjeants. 

There is no evidence that this mace was 
regularly used for the House before 1806. 
There is also no absolute proof that it was 
not so used before 1688. 

_As the Jewel Office ceased to have a recog- 
nisable existence after about 1806, there 
seem to be no sources from which it is pos- 
sible to learn whether the present mace has 
remained with the House of Commons Ser 
jeants ever since that date. 

The available facts, therefore, support Mr. 
Cripps’ and Mr. Dasent’s view that this is 
a pure Carolingian mace, and they add the 
strong probability that it was made in 1670 
for Serjeant Norfolk, and went into retire- 
ment with him in 1675. Its solitary re- 
appearance, until January, 1806, was in 
1689. There is nothing like it in a detailed 
inventory of 1698. At that time all the 
maces, save one (2780z.) weighed well over 
5000z. Norfolk’s would not make a_ good 
processional mate for any of them; it would 
have spoilt the balance of any pageantry in 
which it had to be paired with one of the 
others. We may guess that it was little 
accounted of in the Jewel Office; the wonder 
is that as it was not brought into use it 
escaped the several occasions from the time 
of James II onwards, when the Jewel House 
was searched for silver which could be spared 
and melted down, either to make good normal 
damage and losses or to serve as an appropr!- 
ation in aid towards the current expenses 
of the Department. 

J. V. Kirto. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE RIVAL 
POET. 
(See ante p. 201). 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


[= us turn to a few examples of sonnets | 


in the alien style, and compare them 
with Shakespeare’s work. 

Sonnet i. is awkward; the images are 
almost what one could call mixed, but it is 
a mixture of abundance and not of incapac- 
ity, and there is a calm sweetness of imagin- 
ation about it that declares it Shakespeare’s. 
The last two lines, however, are without sense 
and are corrupt. 

Sonnets i. 
Shakespeare’s. 

Sonnet iv. was written by the intruder, or 
disciple, or commentator. Its pedestrian 
images, its excess of oxymoron—‘“‘ unthrifty 
loveliness,” ‘‘ unused beauty,’’ ‘‘ profitless 
usurer,’’ ‘‘ beauteous niggard ’’—its urgent 
notes, its continual use of contrast, are char- 
acteristic of this writer. The vigorous make- 
believe is in the strongest contrast to Shake- 
speare’s delicate sincerity. This man makes 
up for affection and emotion by the vigour 
of his conceits. His verse is manufactured 
—one bit put on another, and each bit a 
mechanical addition. His subject is a theft 
from Shakespeare’s first sonnet, and from the 
line ‘‘ mak’st waste in niggarding.”’ Beauty 
is a legacy, and he works the legacy 
idea to death. Repetition of aimless words 
is another feature of his style: —‘‘ So great a 
sum of sums,’’ ‘‘ Given thee to give,’’ ‘‘ Thou 
of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive.”’ 

Sonnet v. is by Shakespeare. 

Sonnet vi. introduces a series and a prob- 
lem. I analysed the sonnets from vi, to xi., 
and noted their characteristics ; none of them 
is by Shakespeare. In vi. the alien son- 
neteer has definitely seized on the theme of 
Shakespeare’s imaginative Sonnet v. and 
has turned its delicacy into all manner of 
vigorous and urgent coarseness. His borrow- 
Ings and elaborations point to some degree 
of intimacy with Shakespeare. Thus, there 
1s no sense in ll. 9 and 10, which say that 
ten children of the person addressed would 
be happier than he is, if the ten resembled 
him. If the meaning is that the friend would 
be happier in ten children, that has already 
been said in 1, 8. This man often repeats 
himself, but Shakespeare does not. Further, 
take 1]. 11 and 12:— 

Then what could death do, if thou should’st 

depart 

Leaving thee living in posterity? 


and iii. are undoubtedly 





Not in this way does Shakespeare ever 
speak of death, nor does he ever suggest that 
the friend would be ‘‘ death’s conquest ’’ one 
jot the less if he had children. Far from 
it, in Sonnet xii. he grieves 

That thou among the wastes of time must go. 

The word ‘‘ ten’’ in this sonnet is run to 
death—a trick of this man’s as we have seen. 
It occurs five times in three lines. Though 
repetition was common in that age, it was 
usually exercised with significant and essen- 
tial words, as in the case of the word “‘eyes”’ 
much repeated in a stanza or two of ‘ Venus 
and Adonis.’ But in the sonnets Shake- 
speare discarded all such tricks. 

Sonnet vii. reveals a very apprentice at the 
craft; nobody but a tyro could string adjec- 
tives so unskilfully; and ix. also shows un- 
mistakable signs of inexperience. In ll. 5-8 
of Sonnet x. the writer uses the same idea 
as Shakespeare uses in Il. 9-12 of Sonnet xiii., 
and here we have the two styles engaged and 
may contrast them. It is essential to note 
that these two quatrains must have been 
written about the same time—probably in the 
same week, unless Sonnet x. is a mere exer- 
cise written later by some stranger, a sup- 
position we shall find reason for negating. 
Shakespeare’s quatrain is imaginative, ex- 
quisite in taste, mature in power, and alto- 
gether poetical. The other is unreal, obvi- 
ously a smart copy, tasteless, the product of 
a vigorous but unpoetical mind. It is quite 
unreasonable to hold that the same poet used 
this image twice, the first time so crudely 
and youthfully, and the second time with all 
the significance of genius. This is an im- 
possibility ; the view that two writers penned 
these two sonnets is not only the reasonable, 
but the only reasonable conclusion. Analy- 
sis of any other sonnet in the group vi. to 
xi. reveals the same characteristics and equal 
defects. When a supreme poet is rather 
uninspired, he produces a sonnet like ii. or 
v., not one like vi. or ix. or x. 

In Sonnet vi. it is to be noted that, for 
the simple reason that he was appropriating 
a theme already completed, this man was un- 
able to adhere to his initial theme, though 
elsewhere he usually adheres to a subject dog- 
gedly and practically. This is an instance 
of the difficulty of laying down rules which 
shall have an absolute application in every 
case. Every characteristic of this alien hand 
is not always in evidence, because (1) 
the subject would not permit, or (2) he some- 
times forgot his verbal tricks, or (3) he some- 
times meant what he said and his verbal cus- 
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toms dropped off. Above all, (4) he learnt 
a great deal, as he went on, from Shake- 
speare. Yet there always remains more than 
sufficient to identify his style. 

Sonnet xxiii, is Shakespeare’s, and in it 
he confesses some uneasiness because another 
poet has expressed in his verses more affec- 
tion or admiration than he. He asks his 
friend to understand by his looks the depth 
of his affection. This opens our eyes, and 
immediately we perceive the heavy flattery 
of Sonnet xxiv., which is by the other hand. 
Looking back to iv., to vi.-xi. and others, 
we see the same grossness of flattery and 
meaningless adulation. Surely there was 
some reason for such urgent praise, such 
vigorous pursuit. 

Sonnets xxxiv, and xxxv. are by the same 
hand, and are equally full of adulation, even 
though, as xl.-xlii. show, there was little 
cause for flattery or complaisance. These 
three are also by the alien hand, and the 
five sonnets provide two surprises. In the 
first place, the lady whom the young friend 
stole belonged not to Shakespeare but to this 
sonneteer. In the second place, the fact that 
this series of sonnets about a lady stolen 
by the friend is not Shakespeare’s, estab- 
lishes the fact that this second sonneteer was 
contemporary with him, and must liave been 
indeed the other poet who carried complais- 
ance and flattery so far. These two points 
arose in perfect clarity out of the considera- 
tion of style, and further study strength- 
ened both conclusions. 

Sonnets xliv.-xlvii., liii. and others, which 
are copies of other men’s work, may or may 
not have been included in the vigorous verse 
which Shakespeare courteously praised. 
Whatever we may think of that, we can 
cordially agree that this sonneteer was 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you. 
These and other sonnets are what the Rival 
Poet calls the work of ‘‘ a modern quill’’ in 
contrast with the insignificant efforts of the 
traditionalist Shakespeare. His sonnets. 
however, give solid ground for the uneasiness 
Shakespeare has expressed, for they carry 





flattery as far as it will go, and no doubt the | : : F 
dye es ee | against Time, and the two writers were called 


recipient thought them clever. They repre- 
sent a determined attack on the goodwill of 
a friendly but not discerning patron. 

I should like to compare Sonnets xxxv. and 
xl. to xlii. on the one hand and Ivii. and 
lviii. on the other, in regard to style and 
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without reason and with no excuse that he 
needs a rhyme. This sign and others—his 
aimless repetitions, puerile contrasts, banal- 
ity, and matter-of-factness — proclaim the 
Rival Poet. Sonnet xl. has nearly all the 
characteristics of the same alien hand. But 
the spirit of this sonnet also calls for mention. 
This writer’s wife or mistress has been attrac- 
ted by the young friend, a wealthy youth, 
and the youth has been attracted by her, in 
short has appropriated her. With crawling 
contortions, this sonneteer hastens to assure 
the young friend that he is flattered and not 
alienated by this. At all costs the young 
friend must understand that he is not offen- 
ded, and the inferiority of the verses matches 
the frame of mind. If the style were not so 
clear we should, perhaps, have had no war- 
rant for saying that Shakespeare was not the 
person who showed so little spirit. Never- 
theless, the exquisite delicacy of many of the 
sonnets ought surely to have made readers 
laugh when they were told by Thorpe that 
Sonnet xl. was the work of the supreme poet. 

Sonnet xli. is the poetaster’s effort to re- 
proach the bountiful purveyor of cash or 
advancement, and in it he manages to achieve 
a grumble more or less to the effect that: A 
conquering Adonis like you, bound to oust 
me, ought to have stayed away from my lodg- 
ings. As though to obliterate the impres- 
sion that so much manliness as_ this was 
natural to him, he hastened to write xlii, in 
the typical style of iv. and vi.-xi. 

Now turn to lvii. and Iviii. Here we are 
asked, by those who attribute all the sonnets 
to one author, to believe that a poet, who in 
previous sonnets assured the stealer of his mis- 
tress that he was not offended, has gone into 
a blazing rage, not a whit disguised by exag- 
gerated expressions of humility, and is abus- 
ing his friend with all the resources of an 
independent mind and mastery of lan- 
guage. What has happened now? He has 
been kept waiting, 

For another contrast, note Sonnets Ixiii. 
and Ixv. Some jesting over promises of im- 
mortality had perhaps led to the conclusion 
that praises written in ink had no chance 


upon to write on that theme; or perhaps the 
Shakespeare’s sonnet 
before writing his, as undoubtedly he did in 
many other cases. At any rate, Shakespeare 


| concludes his sonnet with a charming couplet 


matter, in order to contrast the two styles | 


and the nature of the two men. 


The writer of xxxv., elaborating an image | 
' The other sonneteer expresses the confident 


concerned with a law-plea, drags in civil war 


that carries the prosaic idea off well: After 
Time has done his worst, his love (not his 
friend) may still shine bright in black ink. 
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hope that after death his friend’s beauty | 


shall be seen in the black lines, which shall 
live, and in them the friend shall still be 
oreen. Every sonnet in which he attempts 


imaginative language presents this incapacity | 


to use an image, , ; 
Sonnets Ixxi. and Ixxii. provide a ludic- 
rous apposition. In an uninspired sonnet, 


but with his own exquisite taste in phrase | 


and meaning, Shakespeare wrote down his 
melancholy. It seems that the poetaster 
could not hear Shakespeare’s voice without 
barking ; his effort is lxxii., sentimental, un- 
real, and pitiful in its smartness of phrase. 
ARCHIBALD STALKER. 
(To be concluded). 





‘(): E. D.’ OR ‘N. E. D.’—I thought it 
was settled, by the organisers themselves 
of ‘The Oxford Dictionary,’ that though the 
title is ‘A New English Dictionary,’ the 


abbreviated title was to be ‘O. E. D.,’ not | 


‘N. E. D.,’ but the latter still persists in 
various quarters, and there is no uniformity 
in practice. The dictionary is advertised by 
the Clarendon Press as ‘ The Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, A New English Dictionary 
on historical principles.’ Collins’s ‘ Authors 
and Printers’ Dictionary,’ based on the prac- 
tice of the Oxford Press, gives ‘‘O. E. D., 
the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ not 
N. E. D.”? ‘The Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary,’ by the Fowlers, refers to the great work 
as ‘The Oxford Dictionary’ and 
‘O. E. D.’ Where correspondents refer to 
itas ‘N. E. D.,’ I think editors might take 
upon themselves to change this to ‘O. E. D.’ 
for the sake of uniformity, as it is surely 
undesirable for both forms to appear. 
Times Literary Supplement uses ‘ O. 
but I believe the English Historical Review 
retains ‘N. E. D.’ R.S.B. 


HE THEATRICAL PRINT-SHOP IN 
OLD STREET. — ‘“‘ Autolycus,’’ in the 
Observer of Sept. 4, mentions the newly-pub- 
lished history of the Toy Theatre and Juv- 
enile Drama by Mr. A. E. Wilson. He goes 
on to say that, wishing to visit the shop of 
Mr. W. H. Webb, of Old Street, who until 
recently sold toy-theatre and _ theatrical 


prints, he found the place closed and soon | f ; 
| a question, upon the receipt of 


to be pulled down. Mr. Webb (now eighty 
years of age) had removed to a_ private 
house. ‘‘ Autolycus ’’ adds that he was un- 
able to find out what had become of the 
six thousand copper-plates and some original 
drawings in Mr. Webb’s possession. I, for 
one, should be greatly interested to know 


as | 


The | 
BE. De | 


what their destination may be, and in any 


| case the closing of this shop and old business 


seems worthy of record. I take it that Mr. 
Pollock, of Hoxton, is now the sole printer 
and purveyor of these quaint theatrical por- 
traits and prints of the Juvenile Drama? 


M. A. H. 


WEEZERS ALLEY. — In describing at 
some length Tweezers Alley, which con- 
nects Milford Lane and Water Lane, off the 
Strand, The Times, in its issue of Sept. 10, 
says that the sound of W. H. Smith’s shoe- 
ing forge, which it illustrates, will ‘‘ soon be 
still.”’ As a matter of fact, it was “‘ stilled ”’ 
on Sept. 5, pictures of the last horse shod 
there appearing in the Daily Sketch and 


Daily Herald of Sept. 6. No explanation is 


given of the name ‘‘ Tweezer.’’ The forge 
seems to have been there, according to The 


| Times, at least from 1658. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


ENJAMIN HARRIS, THE FIRST 
AMERICAN JOURNALIST (See ante 
pp. 129, 147, 166).—The seventh edition of 
Keach’s ‘War with Devil,’ published in 


| 1685, contains a list of books published by 


Harris at Sweeting’s Rents (he was not car- 
rying on business there at the time) and, last 
of all, an advertisement by Henry Care, prov- 
ing the interest taken by Harris in astrology. 
Care, of course, had been the compiler of the 
‘Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome,’ and 
had libelled Chief Justice Scroggs in it. 
Care’s advertisement is interesting, chiefly 
because it reveals the fees charged by astro- 
logers at the time; but his biographer, Wood, 
does not mention the fact that Care was an 
astrologer :— 

Any person in the countrey [sic] desirous to 
know the natural fate of themselves or child- 


| ren, as far as the same depends on second 
| causes, sending the time of their birth, or sub- 


stance of there [sic] desires to Henry Care, 
student in physic and astrology, at the sign of 
the Duke of Monmouth in Fetter Lane, near 
Fleet Street, may have their nativities calcu- 
lated, or questions resolved according to Art, 
and judgments thereupon, thereupon [sic]. As 
to the general accidents of Riches, Honour, 
Marriage, Diseases, Troubles, etc., to befall 
them in their whole lives, paying (by the car- 
rier or friend here) 5s. for a nativity, 2s. for 
an answer, 
which they shall receive with great integrity 
and satisfaction. 


‘War with the Devil’ was licensed by the 
Archbishop’s Chaplain. Harris also pub- 
Lilly’s ‘ Anima Astrologiae.’ 


J. G. Mupprman. 
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HE PRESTON JOURNAL.—The Preston 
Journal, with News both Foreign and 
Domestick and the True British Courant, or 
Preston Journal, with News both Foreign 
and Domestick are said to have been pub- 
lished in the 1740’s, though the second may 
only have been a continuation of the first. 
The original publisher is stated to have been 
W. Smith, in Church Street (W. H. Allnutt 
in Earwaker’s ‘ Local Gleanings Lancs. and 
Ches.,’ i. no. 88), whom Plomer thought 
might be the same as Willoughby Si:'h, 
printer of the Hereford Journal ia it39 
(‘ Dict. of Printers and Booksellers,’ 1726-75, 
1932, p. 233); later it is said to have been 
printed by Robert Moon (Hawkes, 
Printed Books,’ p. xxii) and finally by James 
Stanley and John Moon (Allnutt, loc. cit.). 
James Smith was in the Market Place in 
1745, when he is said to have been in part- 
nership with John Moon (Plomer, op. cit., 
pp. 235, 174; Abram, ‘Memorials of the 
Preston Guilds,’ p. 92, has eighteen years 
before 1762, and in 1744); Stanley, however, 
appears alone in Cheapside in 1746 as printer 
of a sermon by the Rev. George White, Min- 
ister of Colne (Hawkes, op. cit., pp. xxii. and 
no. 760). In 1748 and 1750 the firm of 
James Stanley and John Moon, printed a 
sermon and poems, and John Moon, whose 
name appears alone as printer of a book on 
the Preston Guild Merchant in 1762 (ibid., 
pp. xxii. and nos. 761-3, 766), voted for the 
Whigs at the Great Election of 10 May, 1768 
(Abram, loc. cit., ‘ Lancs. and Ches. Geneal. 
and Hist. Notes,’ ii. p. 108). On p. 15 of 
Mr. White’s sermon it was stated that 
another of the author’s books printed by 


Owen (? E. Owen, the Liverpool printer, | 
1745-58—Hawkes, op. cit., nos. 142, 357, 153, 


161, 164, 186; ‘ Palatine Note-Book,’ i. 148— 
whose name was probably Edward—Rec. Soc. 
Lancs. and Ches., xxxvili. 9) was ‘‘ to be had 
of Mr. Edward Smith, at Preston’? (Ear- 
waker, op. cit., ii. no. 735), probably the E. 
Smith who was a bookseller in Preston in 
1744 (Allnutt, loc. cit.). Was this perhaps 
the rather elusive ‘‘ W.”’ 
Preston Journal? Abram, in his account of 
the Preston Guild Merchant of 1742, does | 
not mention any printers or booksellers, | 


though he names John Hopkins, stationer | 
(Abram, op. cit., pp. 
bookseller in 1732 (Allnutt, in Earwaker, op. | 


"| a ae 


no. 339; Earwaker’s ‘ Local Glean.,’ 


‘ Lancs. | 


Smith of the | 


i., no. 339; Manchester Notes and Queries, 
vili., p. 9) and Common Councilman 
from 1740 till his death in 1753 (Fishwick, 
‘ Hist. of Preston,’ i. 406; Abram, op. cit., 
p. 88). He does mention James Smith, the 
parish clerk (zbid., p. 86) and admon. of the 
goods of James Stanley of Preston, gent., was 
granted in 1754 (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches,, 
xxiii. 115), but these references are probably 
to different persons. Edward Smith, Robert 
Moon, Owen and Hopkins receive no mention 
in Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

I should be glad to hear of any numbers 
or files of this paper, especially in October 
and November, 1744, that may have survived. 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 
‘ROMWELL AND NORTON BAVANT.— 


In the parish of Norton Bavant, on land 
that has been Benett land since Heaven 
| knows when, on a track that leads directly 
| from Devizes through a ford of the river 
Wylye and straight on to Shaftesbury, the 
way I should ride myself to Shaftesbury 
| from Devizes, there is an old yew-tree. Vil- 
| lage report always states that Oliver Crom- 
| well had his vittles under it, off-saddled and 
fed his horse under it, after the defeat of 
the Cromwellians at Roundway Down. 

I am anxious to put up a stone there, with 
some similar information engraved upon it; 
but was it Oliver Cromwell? Any Cromwel- 
lian rebel was always called ‘‘ Oliver Crom- 
well”’ by the populus. As far as I can find 
out, but I am not a great historian, Oliver 
Cromwell was not in the battle of Roundway 
Down. 

Can anybody tell me who was the princi- 
pal leader of Cromwell’s troops there? He 
probably bolted to Shaftesbury, as Shaftes- 
bury, I regret to say, was a Cromwellian 
stronghold. 








J. BENETT-STANFORD. 


|QONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 

DOWN. —I should be grateful for en- 
lightenment as to English attempts to indi- 
cate by words or syllables the song of various 
birds. A story by Hans Franck (b. 1879) of 
Mecklenburg, entitled ‘The Legend of the 
Snipe’ (‘Das Bekassinenmarchen,’ in the 
volume called ‘Der Regenbogen,’ Leipzig, 
1927) has given me German attempts for the 
finch, yellow-hammer, swallow, thrush, gol- 
den oriole, golden-crested wren, reed-bunt- 
ing, lark, and crow, and I wondered what a 


ae. ake Gee «| similar English series would look like. 


L. R. M. StracHan. 
Birmingham University. 
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RUSEIN'S ‘THE QUEEN’S' GAR- 
DENS.’—J. H. Slater, in his ‘ Romance 
of Book Collecting,’ 1898, p. 56, states that 
only three copies are known of Ruskin’s lec- 
ture in the Town Hall, Manchester, on Dec. 
14, 1864, which was printed as a pamphlet 
in that city with the title of ‘The Queen’s 
Gardens,’ and that it is well known where 
these copies are. Is that statement accurate 
and can any reader say where these three 
copies are now? 
RuHODON. 


JEWMAN’S ‘MEMORANDUM TO 
i. FRIENDS.’ — In ‘A Short History of 
the Oxford Movement,’ by S. L. Ollard 
(Mowbray, 1915) at a footnote on p. 12, it 
is stated that a private ‘‘ Memorandum to 
Friends,” by Dr. John Henry Newman, with 
corrections in his hand, “is in the possession 
of Dr. W. H. Hutton, Archdeacon of North- 
ampton.’’ Dr. Hutton died as Dean of Win- 
chester recently. Could anyone say what has 
become of this extremely interesting histori- 
cal document? In view of the centenary of 
the Oxford Movement next year, its where- 
abouts should not be lost sight of. 


RaHopon. 


ATTEN ALLEY, RICHMOND. — Can 
any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ explain why 
Patten Alley in Richmond, Surrey, bears 
that name, and say when it was first given ? 
The Court Rolls of the 
middle of the eighteenth century state that 
the property belonged to John Patten and 
afterwards to his widow. It has been sug- 
gested to me that women’s pattens originated 


the title, 
N;. B.-P. 


Richmond-on-Thames. 


KING CHARLES I: MEMORIAL SER- 
~ MONS.—Does anyone know the where- 
aoouts of any printed pamphlet copies of 
memorial sermons preached on 30 Jan.? 
They are wanted to complete a collection for 
King Charles I School, Kidderminster. 


Borough for the | he | 
| was he buried ? 





Eighteen have already been received, ranging | 


from 1649 to 1711. Copies of later sermons 
are especially desired. 


(THe Rev.) Hawkes Mason. 

St. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 

” KiNG OF THE TFEIGN.”’ — Brewer’s 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ 

ee and Co.) gives the following inform- 

ation :— 


“King of the Teign ” — Baldrick of South 
Devon, son of Eri, who long defended his ter- 





ritory against Algar, a lawless chief. 

Can any reader inform me where any de- 
tails of Baldrick, Eri and Algar can be 
found, their origin and history? I would be 
grateful for any information concerning 
them. 

ALEXANDER TOWNSEND. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — Semeé 

of crosses croslet, a lion rampant. Crest, 

A mailed arm out of a coronet holding a 

sword. These arms occur on a letter dated 
1832, postmark, Stoney Stratford. 


BR, Po. 


THEL TALBOT.—This lady contributed 
to T.P.’s Weekly in 1906 sundry poems, 
namely, ‘ Sportsmen,’ ‘Sea Storm,’ ‘The 
Night Riders,’ and ‘ Song of the Wanderers.” 
Can anyone say if her poems have been pub- 
lished in book form and, if so, when and by 
whom ? 
T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


HOMAS WILLIAM KING.—Can anyone 
give short biographical particulars of 
this heraldic scholar? I know he was elected 
F.S.A. on 14 Jan., 1836, and died on 14 Feb., 
1872, aged seventy-two. I am conversant 
with his communications to Archaeologia, the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and the British Archaeological Association. 
When did he become York Herald? Where 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


D LONDON: GREEN LETTUCE 
ALLEY. — In The Times of Sept. 12, 
1832, the death of a lady was announced at 
Green Lettuce Alley. Where was this place, 
possibly in Southwark ? 
When were lettuces introduced into this 
country ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


PULK DE PAYNEL.—Hutchinson, ‘ His- 

tory and Antiquities of Durham,’ quoted 
by Sir Cuthbert Sharp in ‘ History of Hartle- 
pool,’ remarks :— 


The first material account of this part of 
the county [Durham] is, that before the con- 
quest, Fulk de Panell, having vast territories 
in England, among other rich manors possessed 
Hart and Hartness; that Agnes his daughter 
intermarried with Robert de Brus, one of the 
attendants of William the Norman, whereupon 
_ oo" extensive property passed to that 
amily. 


From more recent researches, it has been 
definitely shown that the above statements are 
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inaccurate. The first Robert de Brus did not 
come to England until the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and it is thought to be every 


way likely that it was Henry I who gave him | 


his extensive estates in Yorkshire soon after 


‘the battle of Tenchebrai, 1106 (See Dr. Far. | 
rer’s ‘ Early Yorkshire Charters,’ vol. ii. p. | 


11). 

Who, then, was the Fulk de Panell whose 
daughter Agnes married Robert de Brus? 
The records of the manors of Hart and Hart- 


ness do not show that they were ever in the | 
When | 


possession of a man of that name. 
the Domesday Survey was compiled, a Ralph 
Paynel (Pagenel, Paynell) was o-vner of ex- 
tensive estates in Yorkshire 
shire, and he is said to have fixed his abode 
at Drax. A brief pedigree given in J. Hors- 
fall Turner’s ‘ Ancient Bingley,’ shows Ralph 
Paynel of Leeds, Arthington, etc., to have 
been twice married: (1) to a lady, probably 


of the Lacy family, by whom he had a son | 


Wiiliam, and (2) to Maud or Matilda, a 
co-heiress of Richard de Surdeval. 
latter Ralph de Paynell had three sons, Jor- 


dan, died without issue; Elias, a soldier, | 


afterwards Abbot of Selby 1153; and Alex- 
ander, died c. 1154, leaving issue. 

According to this pedigree, Elias had a 
daughter Agnes, who married Robert de 
Brus, head of the Yorkshire and Scotch 
Bruces. 


If this be correct, how can the Fulk de | 


Payne] be explained ? H. Askew. 
HE 134th REGT. OF FOOT: 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 
reader of ‘N. 
the 134th Regiment of Foot? In the London 
Gazette of 25 Aug., 1795, Lieut. James 
Drummond is mentioned as transferred to 
that regiment from the 32nd Foot. 
became of him? 


— Can any 


JOHN MacGREGOR. 
BENJAMIN JARVIS TIMMS (TIMS).— 


Can anyone give me information about 
Benjamin Jarvis Timms (or Tims), minor 
journalist of about sixty years ago? 

J. H. Brass. 
New York. 


HE GOOD SHIP. — This phrase is now | 


jocularly archaic. But it is found as 
an official phrase in early documents. 
do we find it first adopted, and what was its 
precise import? Was, officially, a ship 


“6 


good ’’ merely as subjects were 
and faithful’’? 


R. J. 
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| RELEASE OF A CRIMINAL oN 

MAUNDY THURSDAY. — In March, 
1622, St. Fran¢gois de Sales wrote to the 
Prince de Carignan (Thomas of Savoy) to 
say that the Confrérie de la Sainte Croix at 
Chambéry, in the exercise of their privilege, 
were asking on that Maundy Thursday for 
the release from the galleys of a certain poor 
prisoner. This privilege of choosing some 
| criminal prisoner for release every Maundy 
Thursday had been granted to the Con- 
fraternity by the Duke of Savoy, father of 
the Prince. I should be glad to learn: 1. 
| of similar privileges granted by other sover- 
| eigns to other religious societies or confrater- 
nities; 2. for how many years the Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Cross thus delivered 
a prisoner from the galleys. 


C. E. H. 
gear OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.-1. 
t 


Can anyone say where the following quo- 
| tation comes from; ‘“‘ Two village churches 
| connected by a footpath—that to me is Eng- 
land.” : 
and T. Cann Huaues, F.s.a. 
| Lancaster. 


2. I have tried various sources to find out 
where the following quotation comes from: 
“Crushed betwixt the upper and the nether 
millstone,” but so far have failed. It may he, 
of course, that it is one of those sayings which 
just seem to happen without any very definite 


origin. H. B. Pm 


UTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote the fol: 
lowing: 1 ‘ Quantities and Quality ’:— 
“The poor have childer and to spare, 
But with the quality they’re rare.” 
Two verses. 
2. ‘The Crib in the Carmelite Church, Dub- 
lin ’:— 
“Foreninst the Crib there kneels a little 
child, 
Behind him in her ragged shawl his mother, 
For all the ages that have passed one child 
Still finds God in another.” 
Five verses. 
CLEMENTINE WARING. 


3. I shall be grateful if any reader can give 
the author of the undernoted, and also_ the 
| occasion on which the remarks were made. I 
think they are attributable to Joseph Hume, 
but cannot trace them in any works of refer- 
ence which I have consulted. 

“Thanks for cheap postage. May we soon 
get cheap bread. Free communication with all 
parts of the Empire is good but free trade 
with all parts of the world will be still better. 


J. Younre Mayy. 


3. Who wrote ‘Sonnet to the Sun ’_prob- 
ably of nineteenth century authorship. 


N. H. C. 
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Replies. 
TALAVERA WHEAT. 
(clii. 208). 


DO not know whether H. S. G.’s curiosity 

has been satisfied, but, as his query does not 
appear to have been answered, I reply to him 
now. There was a book published in 1865 
called ‘Wheat: Its History, Characteristics, 
Chemical Composition and Nutritive Pro- 
perties.’ By The Old Norfolk Farmer, 
author of ‘Agriculture, Ancient and 
Modern.’ This book is in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary. On p. 171 it is stated that this variety 
of wheat was introduced into England dur- 
ing the Peninsular War, and was cultivated 
as a spring wheat; it is (or was) the best 
wheat grown for mealing purposes, and was 
the highest priced of any English wheat. It 
was much cultivated at one time in the east- 
ern counties, but had a small yield and was 
inclined to sprout, when standing for har- 
vest, after a shower of rain. 

EK. R. Powe tt. 


Oxford. 
OFFANY: PORTRAIT OF A CONWAY 
(elxiii. 190).—Zoffany was born in 1733, 
so he can hardly have painted the portrait 
of a boy “‘in a costume of c. 1750,’’ unless 
he did so when the ‘‘ boy’ had grown up. 
The description of the picture reads as if 
the subject might have been the Hon. George 


Seymour Conway (1763-1848), afterwards | Lieut. Ist Life Guards; F.R.S.; High Sher- 


Lord George Seymour, seventh son of Francis 
Ist Marquess of Hertford. He was painted 
about 1770 by Reynolds, and a mezzotint of 
the picture by E. Fisher was published in 
1771. It is thus described by Chaloner 
Smith:—‘‘H. L., a boy directed towards 
front, facing and looking towards left, Van- 
dyke collar, right hand _ gloved, holding 
across breast cloak which hangs over left 


shoulder.” (‘ British Mezzotints Portraits,’ | 


vol. ii, p. 489, no. 10). 
Js°€, 


wards Marquess of Hertford, and (2) Field- 
Marshal Hon. Henry Seymour Conway 
(1721-1795). The children of (1) dropped 
the Conway after 1794. There were three 
sons: Francis Seymour (Conway), the second 
Marquess (1743-1822), Lord Robert Seymour 
(Conway) (1748-1831), and Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour (Conway) (1759-1801). 
R. S. B. 








EORGE TOMLINE (clxiii. 190). — The 
family of Tomline came from Cotness, 
Yorks, to Riby, near Great Grimsby, before 
1633. Marmaduke, 2nd son of William and 
Elizabeth (Carey) b. 1736, died unmarried 
1803, bequeathing Riby and a large estate to 
George Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln, not 
Winchester, 1787-1820, a stranger in blood; 
and he assumed the name of Tomline (Lincs. 
Ped. Maddison. Harl. Soc., 1904). The 
Bishop’s eldest son was William Edward 
Tomline, b. 1787, d. 1836; he left three sons, 
the eldest being George Tomline, the subject 
of this query, b. 1813; he served in the Life 
Guards, and later was Colonel of the South 
Lines. Militia; he was High Sheriff of Suf- 
folk 1832, of Lincs. 1859; M.P. for Sudbury 
1840-1, Shrewsbury 1841-7, 1852-6; Great 
Grimsby 1868-74; F.R.S. He died in 1889, 
unmarried ; George Taddy Tomline, F.S.A., 
is not mentioned in the pedigree. (‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ Burke). 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


George Tomline was grandson of George 
Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln and Winchester 


} (who assumed the name of Tomline), being 


eldest son of William Edward Tomline, 
M.P., of Riby Grove, near Grimsby, by 
Frances, only dau. of John Amler, of Ford 
Hall, Salop. 

He was born 6 March, 1813, died un- 
married 25 Aug., 1889; educated at Eton, 
where he founded a Mathematical Prize; 


iff of Suffolk 1838; of Lincolnshire 1852; 
M.P. Sudbury 1840-41; Shrewsbury 1841-7 
and 1852-68 ; Grimsby 1868-74. He contested 
unsuccessfully North Lincolnshire; at a bye- 
election in 1881. He was Hon. Col. of the 
R. North Linc. Militia 1850. 

George Taddy Tomlin was in no way re- 
lated, being of a Kentish stock, father of the 
present judge, Lord Tomlin. 


G. S. Grpsons. 


““TEATHER”: XVIII CENT. USE 
The first Baron Conway had two sons: (1) | 
Francis Seymour Conway (1718-1794), after- | 


(clxiii. 190).—This word is used to-day 
in the form ‘‘ midfeather’’ in the North- 
wich district of Cheshire. A midfeather is 
the narrow strip of land left standing be- 
tween two marl-pits. Almost every field con- 
tains a marl-pit, from which, till compara- 
tively recently, marl was taken to spread 
on the land, and this narrow strip is often 
found where two have been dug side by side. 

I have also heard the word used for the 
partition in a chimney-stack. In both cases 
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it has almost the same meaning as that 
quoted by your correspondent. 


A. W. Boyp. 
CARDMAKER (clxiii. 189). — ‘‘ Card- 
' maker ’’ in the sense of a maker of wool- 
cards is defined in the ‘N. E. D.,’ s.v. 


‘ Card,’ sb. 3, with three illustrative quota- 
tions, 1401, 1483, and 1596 (this is the 
Shakespearean use which Capt. JAGGARD de- 
clares to be missing). 


‘“Card-maker’”’ in the sense of a 
maker of playing cards is given under 
‘Card,’ sb.2 and defined as coming 


under sense 2. No less than three illustra- 
tive quotations are given—1564, 1694 and 
1732. More recent quotations will be found 
in the ‘Dictionary of Occupational Terms 
based on the Classification of Occupations 





used in the Census of Population 1921,’ | 


issued by the Ministry of Labour. 
J. L. N. O’Lovcxuin. 


‘(,HATTERTON’: A PLAY (clx. 224, 


the British Drama League for the informa- | 


tion that there is in the library of the League 


| 1748 (12 S. ii. 462) was Elford’s. 


a MS. copy of the play on Chatterton, by | 
| Courant for 16 June, 1719, and 11 Oct., 1720, 


Henry Arthur Jones and Henry Herman. 
The play has recently been published in a col- 


lection of ‘One Act Plays,’ by Messrs. Samuel | 


French, Ltd. 

Regarding Matthew Arnold’s allusions in 
his letter to H. A. Jones to this play, and 
to a dramatic sketch of his own, Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. kindly suggest that Arn- 
old was referring to ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ 
as that is the explanation given by G. W. 
E. Russell in his edition of the ‘ Letters 
of Matthew Arnold’ (Macmillan, 1895), vol. 
il. p. 267. 
Russell’s solution is the right one in Arn- 
old’s letter to the Rev. E. P. Arnold in vol. 
i, p. 371, of the ‘ Letters.’ 


G. W. Wricurt. 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S LIBRARY (clxii. 
425, 465). — Somewhere in my exten- 


sive collection is a set of four volumes 8vo. | 
(I think, Wall’s ‘ History of Infant Bap- | 


iism’) which once formed part of Robert 
Southey, the poet’s, library. It bears his 
neatly-written name, address, and marginal 
notes, but I have not time to search and 
verify at the moment. I too have noted 
others from his library in book catalogues in 
time past. 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


la “lane. 


I find corroborative evidence that | 


RISH FAMILY HISTORY: DELAMAR 
(DELAMERE) OF CO. WESTMEATH 
(clxiii. 21, 39, 106, 159, 192).—In my reply 
I restrained my feelings, but as it now ap- 
pears that, although Mr. REyYNoLps stated 
that the pedigree must be accepted as correct, 
he had in no way verified D’Alton’s compila. 
tion, I feel free to say that a critical genealo- 
gist should not have offered this pedigree for 
publication at all. The ‘‘ venerable docu- 
ment ’’ concocted by some pedigree forger and 
vouched for by credulous dignitaries, should 
be consigned to the flames. [I tremble to 
think of the language with which it would 
have been assailed if The Ancestor had met 
with it, and in this Mr. Gibbons, as resur- 
rector, would undoubtedly have shared. One 
would like to know more of D’ Alton, in view 
of his statement that he had tested the 

‘* facts” thoroughly ! 

R. 8. B. 


OFFEE-HOUSE IN ST. MICHAEL’S 
LANE, CORNHILL (clxiii. 190).—The 


| coffee-house referred to standing opposite the 
593).—I am indebted to the Secretary of | 


George and Vulture Tavern, and indistinctly 
marked on the ‘Plan of the Great Fire’ of 
It figures 
in the advertisement columns of the Daily 


J. Pau DE CASTRO. 


St. Michael’s territory is an ‘‘alley,’’ not 
i The coffee-house is Elford’s, 
clearly shown in the plan in the London 
Magazine, March, 1748, p. 139. 


J. ARDAGH. 


MIGRANTS AND EMIGRANT SHIPS 
(clxiii. 176).—In 1924 the late Sir Henry 
Brett wrote a book entitled ‘White Wings’ 
(Auckland: The Brett Printing Co., Ltd., 
publishers, Shortland Street). It contains 


‘ 


| particulars of many of the ships engaged in 


| number of emigrants, etc. 





the New Zealand trade; length of passages; 
A few names of 
emigrants appear in the book, and it seems 
that passenger lists were published in the 
Auckland papers. 

1s? 


LK-LORE: DETECTION OF SEX 

(clxii, 280, 321, 376, 430).—Detection of 
sex is in many legends one of the tasks the 
Queen of Saba gives to King Salomon. See 
an account of many versions in Wilhelm 
Hertz’s article, ‘ Die Ratsel der KOnigin von 
Saba’ (in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alter- 
thum..., vol. xxvii., Berlin, 1883, pp. 1-33). 


O. F. B. 
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HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON THE 

STAGE (clxiii. 77, 177, 194). — Did 

Steele MacKaye’s ‘ World Finder’ ever ap- 
pear in print? Was it later performed ? 
oO: EF. EB. 


[4 DIEN: EICH DYN (elxiii. 135, 215). 
— The traditional explanation of the 
motto is somewhat supported by the universal 
popularity of the legend among the inhabit- 
ants of the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg, 
though I am willing enough to admit that 
the story gets a certain air of modernity 
from the fact that it evidently was unknown 
either to the Abbé Bertels (1544-1607), ‘ His- 
toria Luxemburgensis ’; or the Jesuit Berth- 
olet, who fails to relate it in his colossal life- 
work, ‘Histoire du duché de Luxembourg, 
ete., 8 vols., which he brings down to 1684; 
to Lagarde, in his work under the same gen- 
eral title; to Schoetter, who wrote a history 
of Luxemburg in the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century; or Glaesener, whose ‘ Le 
Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, Historique et 
Pittoresque,’ was published as late as 1885. 
Nor does the still more recent Coster, who | 
wrote a ‘ Histoire de la forteresse de Luxem- 
bourg,’ know it. Froissart, in his minute 
account of the battle of Crécy, where he re- 
lates at some length the death of Jean 
l’Aveugle, whom he quaintly calls ‘‘ Charles 
of Luxemburg,’’ is altogether silent as to 
both crest and motto. Such a weight of 
negative evidence, much of it from the spot, 
I admit throws a very great degree of shadow 
over this glib anecdote of school histories. 
Outside of such irresponsible (!) sources, the 
only mention I can find of the legend is in 
a small work on John of Bohemia’s native 
land, ‘ Géographie Nationale du Grand- 
Duché de Luxembourg,’ by Arthur Herchen, 
published in that country during the late 
war, in which, speaking of the incident at 
the battle of Crécy, and evidently citing from | 
some authority, though without acknowledg- | 
ment, the writer says :— 

Le soir, les Anglais victorieux le trouvérent 
mart sur le champ de _ bataille avec _ ses | 
compagnons d’armes. Le prince de Galles, | 
emu de tant de bravoure, voulut porter lui- | 
méme le casque du héros, orné de plumes | 





dautruche, et, depuis lors, ces plumes | 
figuraient dans les armoiries du prince royal 
WAngleterre, avec la fiere devise de Jean: 


ch dien. A, H. Cooper-PricHarp. 





Bruges. 
NELL GWYN’S FORTUNE (elxiii. 153, | 
195).—Mr, Mupprman may like to know | 
that the original authority for King Charles | 
II's beneficent wish comes from Bishop Bur- — 


net’s ‘ History of his own Times.’ On pp. 
218, 219, the Bishop says, of the King’s last 
hours :— 

At last he gathered all his strength together 
to speak his last words to the Duke [of York], 
and everyone was attentive to them. He ex- 
pressed great kindness to him and that he now 
delivered all into his hands with joy, recom- 
mending to his care, over and over again, Lady 
Portsmouth [The Duchess] and her son, the 
Duke of Richmond, and desiring him fo be kind 
to his other children, and not let poor Nelly 
starve; but he said not one word of his 
Queen. - - 

A. Francis STEvART. 


In Evelyn’s ‘ Diary ’ (edit. William Bray) 
under date 4 Feb., 1685, there is a long entry 
dealing with the death of Charles II, in 
which the following occurs :— 

He spake to the Duke to be kind to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, and especially Ports- 
mouth, and that Nelly might not starve. 


H. ASsKeEw. 


ERSE TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
PSALMS (clxiii. 101, 159, 175). — A 
friend sends in, from his collection, the fol- 
lowing. There are many others which I] now 
cannot give :— 

(1) Psalms of David in Metre according 
to the Version approved by the Church of 
Scotland and used in worship. 

(2) The Book of Psalms collected into Eng- 
lish Metre by Thomas Sternhold, John Hop- 
kins and others. 

(3) The Psalms translated from the 
Hebrew by William Kay, D.D., published 
by Oxford University Press. 


(4) Praise Songs of Israel, by John de 


| Witt, D.D., published by Richard Brinker- 


hoff. 
(5) The Book of Psalms translated by 


| Wellhausen and Furness, published by Dodd, 


Mead and Co. 
(6) Also, The Book of Psalms in the Trans- 
lations, by James Moffatt and Ferrar Fen- 


| ton. 


(7) Some Psalms in Kent’s Shorter Bible 
and Kent’s Children’s Bible, published by 
Chas. Scribners. 

RocKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


HE SALTBOX AS MUSICAL INSTRU- 

MENT (clxiii. 135).—Mr. Askew may 

be interested in Browning’s line (‘ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,’ 1. 384) :— 


His orchestra of salt-box, tongs and bones. 
His, i.e., Verdi’s. At that period, of course, 
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only the early Verdi was known. 

As I read the allusion in Boswell’s 
of Johnson,’ sub, date 1763 (Globe edn., p. 
142), the lines quoted (‘‘In strains more 
exalted,’’ etc. . . .) were not by Dr. John- 
son, but by Bonnell Thornton, the author of 
the burlesque, and only quoted by the Doctor. 


The ‘N. E. D.’ takes the same view (8: p 
62). 
S. 
HE FRITILLARY (MELEAGRIS) 
(clxiii. 77, 121).—Besides the allusion 


in M. Arnold’s ‘ 
A. Lang’s in his ‘ Ballade of the May Term’ 
]. 2 (‘Ballades and Verses Vain,’ 1884). 


And June with fritillaries waits: 


Thyrsis,’ 


It is noticeable that Arnold scans 
‘* fritillaries ’ (choriambus) : possibly 
fritillaries (ditrochaeus), though it would 


be the sole example in the two parallel poems: 
Lang scans fritillaries. The ‘N.E.D.’ goes 
with the latter. 

S. 


RIERS ON GRAVES (clxiii. 98, 140, 178, 
195).—In the ‘Collected Literary Essays of 
A. W. Verrall’ (1913) there is an essay 
Old Love Story,’ discussing the ‘ Cynthia’ of 
Propertius. The subject of the poem, iv. 7, 
is the appearance of the ghost of Cynthia 
after her death, to her lover. The ghost | 
complains :— 
So tight with ivy cords my grave is bound, 
My bones are aching: let me lie at ease. 
(Professor Verrall’s translation). 


On this passage Professor Verrall com- 
ments :— 


Of the “ivy” I have seen no explanation, 
and should gladly find one. That it is not | 
supposed to have grown on the grave is evi- 
dent. The circumstances make this mani- 
festly inconceivable. I imagine that the cords 
are used, as hazel and other wood is some- 
times used now, to hold together the new 
heap; and I strongly suspect that the tight- 


. An 


‘ Life | 


| aik, 


ARERIDG HALL, CUMBERLAND 
(clxiii. 208).—It is quite probable that 

the place referred to is Hardrigg Hall, now 
used as a farmhouse, situated in the town- 
ship of Lamonby and in the parish of Skel- 
ton, 8 miles or so N.W. of Penrith. It was 
formerly the seat of a family named South. 
who at one time owned most of the 
land in Skelton parish. Among the knights’ 
fees in Cumberland on 35 Hen. VIII (1543-4) 
| John Southaik held fourteen messuages, 80 


| acres of arable land, 20 acres of meadow, 200 
| acres of pasture, 100 acres of wood, and a 


107, may be quoted | 


| mentioned I am not sure, 


mill, with the appurtenances in Skelton of 
the King in capite by knights’ service, with 
homage ‘and fealty. 
A John Southaik, whether the one just 
sold the Skelton 
estates to the customary tenants. In 1607 
the advowson of Skelton Church was sold by 
Francis Southaik, Esq., to Corpus Christi, 


| Oxford. Sir R. H. F. Vane was the owner 


| of Hardrigg Hall in 1860, the date of the 


publication of Whellan’s * History of Cum- 
| berland and Westmorland.’ 


H. 
JADEY SURNAME (elxiii. 


ASKEW. 


64, 159). — 


Mr. J. ARpDAGH’s suggestion may be 
| right. Weekley, ‘ Surnames,’ says of Wader 


| that it has nothing to do with ‘‘ wading,” 


but with ‘‘ woad ’’ (Robert le Weyder or le 
| Wodere, Lond, Wills, 1305). The name, he 
says, is common in North-country wills. 


H. ASKEW. 


Spennymvor. 


ETLEYS, NEAR DOWNE, KENT 
(clxiii. ‘101, 140). — The origin of this 
“house and name is discussed in Hasted’s 
‘ History of Kent.’ There are many papers 


| of the Petley family in the British Museum. 


ness of the binding is connected with the mur- | 


der, and was a superstitious device for hold- | 
ing down the ghost. 


M. H. Donps. 
EDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES ST. | 
JOHN OF BASING AND LAGEHAM 
EMENDED (clxiii. 182).—Is it possible to | 


connect Hugh de Port (1066) of Basing with | 


Hugh de Port of Seamer, near Scarborough, 


the father of Emma de Port, the wife of Wil. 
Percy ? 


liam de 


H. ASKEW. 





GorpDon Warp. 


JOODEN HIGHLANDERS (elxii. 404, 

449 ; clxiii. 14, 102).—There is a life-size 

| Highlander outside a  tobacconist’s in 

London Road, Norwich. Some reader 

there might be able to tell us if this 
was Phineas. 

D. Josson. 


ETALLIC TRACTORS (elxii. 463; clxiii. 
32).—There might further be added a 
reference to the ‘Medical Essays’ of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
pT. ©: 
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The Library. 
a 

American Colonists. First Series. 
don: George Sherwood. £1 Is.). 
pais attractively printed quarto of a hun- 
dred pages gives us the direct references 
to colonists in New England which have been 
collected by the compiler in daily search 
through English records during the last forty 
years. We set out two entries from p. 1 in 
order to illustrate the method of dealing with | 
the entries :— | 
In the Principal Probate Registry, London. | 
71 woop— | 





(Lon- 





PC. 
1609, April 23. 

Somers, Sir George, of Barne, Dorset, 
Knight, ‘‘ intending to voyage to Vir- 
ginia,” his will names John, William 
and Tobie, sons, and Mary, daughter of 
John, my brother, and others, but none 
in Virginia.” 

In the Principal Probate Registry, London. 
P.c.c. 35 WooD— 
1609, June 1. 

SicKLEMORE alias RatTcurFFeE, John, cap- 
tain of ‘‘ The Diamond,’’ bound for Vir- 
ginia, his will names his wife Dorothie. 

PercivaL, Richard, Esq., ‘‘ my loving 
freinde,’’? executor. 

The last entry is of Nov. 29, 1800. A 
majority comes from the Principal Probate 
Registry, London, but there are many also 
from Chancery and other Records in the Pub- 
lic Record Office, and several from the Gen- 
eral Register House, Edinburgh, from manu- 
scripts dealt with in Reports of the Hist: 
MSS. Commission, and from other sources. 
Among the earliest residents is John Rolffe 
“of James Cittie in Virginia, Esquire,’ with 
his ‘‘ two small children of very tender age ”’ 
and his ‘‘ land in the county of Toppahanna 
between the two creeks over against James 
Cittie.”” He mentions Temperance Yardley. 
Six years later, in 1627, we come across Sir 
George Yardley, also of James City, who | 
names his wife Temperance, Argoll and Fran- 
cis his sons, and Elizabeth his daughter, and 
possesses ‘‘one thousand acres of land at 
Stanley in Warwicke River,’ and “ lands 
and houses within the Iland of James Citty.”’ 
The children were minors and administra- 
tion had to be granted to a brother, for of 
Temperance it is said that ‘‘ab hac luce 
migravit.’’ Not many of the wills make be- 
quest of personal belongings, but Thomas | 
Warnett, of James City too, making his will 
in 1629, leaves to ‘‘ Mistris Elizabeth Pott’’ | 

one coife and crosse cloth of wrought gold ”’ | 





| sage thence 
| In 1635 the Delegates’ Examinations in Bal- 
| timore v, 
| names, 

| Beard’s will (1636) mentions ‘‘ my poor dear 
| sister in Rye, Dorothy Beard,’’ and ‘‘ My 
| wicked wife Margaret’’; the testator leaves 
| five hundredweight of tobacco towards a new 
| church in James City, and 


| ‘Spy Book’ about one 
| England preacher lives and meetes in Wap- 


| Russian 


(what might these be?); to Dr. John Pott 
‘* five thousand of severall sortes of nayles ” 
and to “Mr, John Uptone, his wife, one sea 
green scarfe edged with gold lace.’’ John 
Brewer of London, in 1631 leaves to his son 
John his plantation in Virginia “ called 
Stawley hundred alias Bruer’s Burrough.’’ 
The Records of Sandwich, Kent, give lists of 
the emigrants who in 1634 and 1657 took pas- 
for the American plantations 


some 
them. 


interesting 


William 


Leonards give 
Halley among 


““my nest of 
boxes’ to ‘“‘ Mr. Kempe, the King’s Secre- 
tarie.”’ The Examinations in Jackson v. 
Bateman, concerning the seizure of the Mary 
at Charlestown, contain a good many names 
and interesting particulars. Under 1662/3 
comes an extract from Joseph Williamson’s 
Chaffey, ‘‘a New 


ping’’ and Jo. Harwood, a factious dan- 


| gerous Independent who made it his business 


to camouflage, as we might say now, the 
ships, goods and persons of those of his 
opinions going out to the plantations, and 
also to corrupt the customs officers to ‘‘ slipp 
y® Oathes ’”’ that ought to have been tendered 
to the emigrants. From the Annual Regis- 
ter of 1766 come the names in Captain Har- 
rison’s narrative of the terrible voyage. of 
the Peggy of New York; and from that of 
1767 the names of the crew of the Sally — 
another ill-fated vessel. The search for a 
name among the many which appear is much 
facilitated by the good printing and good 
arrangement of the entries. 


Heroic Poetry. By N. Kershaw 


Chadwick. (Cambridge University Press. 


15s. net). 
HE byliny, or heroic poems, current still, 
though dwindlingly, among Russian 


peasants, have some claim to attention on the 
score of history, but much greater claim on 
the score of literature. We think it is a 
little beside the mark to say that they “ give 
us the history of Russia through the eyes of 
the unlettered classes,’’ since neither did the 
most important of them originate.among or 
for the unlettered, nor is there, after all, 
much grasp of historical fact or reality of 
historical judgment to be observed in them. 
Once the entertainment of the country nobles, 
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they are now quite restricted to the peas- 
antry, and the modern examples, adhering 
to the traditional form and matter, show 
decline in every way and not least in imagin- 
ative grasp on events and in imaginative 
conception of famous characters. As 
literature, on the other hand, they are 
of the utmost interest and importance. The 
fine and flexible form; the sudden transi- 
tions and their effect; the skilful use, in the 
best examples, of the folk-methods of enum- 
eration and repetition; and in many exam- 
ples the abrupt yet satisfying close, are as 
good as anything folk-poetry has to offer. 
Perhaps still more interesting is the choice 
of detail and of epithets; traditional, this is, 
but none the less pleasing; it co-operates 
with the typical Russian definiteness in 
visual imagination, to give to every bylina, 





in greater or less degree, a peculiar vivid- | 


ness and sharpness of outline. But the main 
importance comes from a deeper source. These 
curious fairy-tales woven round national 
heroes, and embodying in legendary fashion 
famous exploits and events, represent native 
conceptions of the Russian spirit, the not re- 
mote origin of Russian art and literature, 
which, speaking out of a life unfamiliar to 
the West, with a kind of immediacy also 
strange to western understanding, has cer- 
tainly brought into the European world 


something new to be assimilated. Here is | 


offered chance of penetration into the back- 


ground of the Russian mind; and nothing | 


is more to be desired if we would get real 
knowledge of that mind as it enters into and 
is expressed by the works of Russian genius. 

We would congratulate Mrs. Chadwick on 
the method chosen for the translation. She 
uses a selected single text, disregarding 
tempting variants (of which there are many), 
and makes the English correspond line for 


the most part with the hero of the poem. The En 
Early Heroes—Volga Vseslavich, Ilya of 
Murom, Dyuk Stepanovitch, Staver, to name 
a few of them—belong to the cycles of Kiey Ad 
and Novgorod. Volga, who behaves very bri 
much as a magician, offers a pretty problem a 
in identification. His portrait is too definite tb 
and consistent to be taken as merely mytho- 


. . . tiv 
logical, but there is no agreement concerning \ 
his identity. Our author is inclined to z 
favour Rambaud’s opinion that he is Oleg, ’ 
brother of Rurik, taking him at any rate to } 
be a ruler of the tenth or eleventh century in 


the valley of Dnieper. Ilya of Murom, the i 
‘* Old Cossack,” may likewise have had his- : 
torical] existence, though as the ‘‘ peasant’s 


rible are given, followed by ten from the 
time of Ivan’s successors, which include four 


son ’’ he seems to represent an ally of Vladi- 4 
mir’s from a population earlier settled in te 
| the neighbourhood of Vladimir’s territory. 
The mediaeval byliny which follow have less F 
of a narrative, more of a lyrical character; : 
they belong to a Moscow cycle on the deaths i 
of princes not all to be identified, and offer 
two or three graceful examples. Light speci- : 
| mens belonging to the cycle of Ivan the Ter- 
( 


| of the six recorded in 1619 by Richard 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| chants of Moscow. Hight more, closing with 


| nineteenth century byliny. With the excep- 


| 
| 
| 


line with the Russian, in a rendering as lit- | 


eral as possible, and without attempt to re- 
oroduce the metre or rhythm of the original. 
"his has been done with delicacy and sure- 
ness both of touch and ear, so that a quite 
effective rhythm has been established, which 
we should judge to be in fact the best that 
can be done in English. It approximates to 
the method of much modern poetry. 

The general introduction is a careful piece 
of work, putting the reader in possession of 
the history of the byliny, in their several 
groups and developments, and also of what 
is known of any singers. There is a good 
account, too, of collections and of collectors 
and their experiences. To each specimen is 
prefixed a separate introduction, dealing for 





| production by formula. These evils are 


James, then chaplain to the English mer- 


a poem about the campaign of Nikolai I 
against Warsaw, illustrate eighteenth and 


tion of the little poem on the death of Alex- 
ander I, these are but of slight interest, yet 
the least attractive has something of the de- 
tachment and the peculiar accent in story- 
telling which give so much of Russian litera- 
ture its singular fascination. 





Libraries and Living. By L. Stanley Jast 

(London: Grafton and Co. 10s. 6d. net). 
HE author of these essays and addresses, 

as many of our readers will know, was 
formerly the Chief Librarian of Manchester. 
His book is positive, breezy and clever. It 
includes a great variety of topics, and while 
it by no means shirks the obvious it has that 
good, stirring vitality which seizes on the 
obvious so thoroughly as to be able to give it 
back with some genuine value of originality. 
Mr. Jast’s opinion of modern civilisation 1s 
not high. He deplores in it, above all, the 
destruction of regional cultures by the 
spread of the culture of the West, mediated 
by the machine, standardised for men in the 
mass, and, in literature, tending towards 





more blatently rampant in America than in 
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England, but in England, and in Europe as 


a whole, the resistance to them is but pre- | 


cariously conducted. In his Presidential 


Address to the Library Association at Cam- | 


bridge in 1930—one of the most important 
papers in the book—Mr., Jast suggests for the 
library a remedial function which is attrac- 
tive, if we could believe it to be possible. 
As the Renaissance sprang from the re-dis- 
covery of the relatively small though so 
dynamic treasures of ancient classical litera- 
ture, may not another renewal of thought on 
a grander scale proceed ere long from a sort 
of rediscovery, of the treasures amassed in 
libraries? While we see too wide a differ- 
ence between conditions among ourselves and 


those of the decades before the Renaissance, | 
to be able seriously to entertain such an ex- | 
pectation as that, we can echo most of what | 


Mr. Jast so forcibly says, in many essays, 
of the importance of libraries and the good 
hopes connected with 
over much matter for good discussion (for 
example, some good ideas on ‘ Scenery’; 
some trenchant remarks in ‘ Why London?’ ; 
the amusing and suggestive ‘ What I would 
do with a Million Pounds,’ or ‘ Why I am 
not a Vegetarian’) we would draw our 
readers’ attention first to an account of 


James Duff Brown and what his activities | 
and originality of mind achieved for the ad- | 
vancement of public libraries in England; | 
and then to an address on ‘Love and Lovers | 


in Shakespeare’ in which Mr. Jast ranges 


himself with those who have now begun to | 
admire the Queen in ‘ Hamlet’ and to feel | 
sure that she was harshly treated by Ham- | 


let’s father, and, after his death, married 
his brother in complete ignorance of the 
murder. It is pleaded that there is nothing 
in the play to prove her knowledge; that all 
she says ‘‘ marks a woman of sensibility, re- 
finement and womanliness ’’; that she shows 
no remorse; and that her exclamation about 
the “black and grained spots ”’ 
been made by any of us in like agitation. 
Well, perhaps; but—just in passing—our 


author throws out a hint that somewhat | 


similar injustice has been done to Iago; and 
that is a little too much; that has rather 
shaken our confidence in him as a guide to 
Shakespeare, 


Local Catalogue of material concerning New- | 
castle and Northumberland as represented | 
in the Central Public Library, Newcastle- | 

(Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


10s: 6d.). 


upon-T yne. 
drew Reid. 


reading. Passing | 


might have | 


An- | 


E have here a quarto volume of over 620 
closely printed pages. It consists of a 
| List of Authors, a Classified List of Subjects, 

an Appendix on Newcastle Typography with 

an index to Newcastle printers from 1639 to 

1850, and an index to the Subject list. These 

represent a most extensive collection, of which 

Newcastle may indeed be proud; and it must 

be a great satisfaction both to the Public 
| Libraries Committee and to Mr. Basil Ander- 
' ton, the Chief Librarian, and his colleagues, 
to realise that, as the outcome of many years’ 
devoted work, lovers of Northumberland and 
students of her history now have in their 
hands an adequate key to this bewildering 
mass of their treasures new and old. The 
Acts and Biils alone fill eleven pages, begin- 
ning with the Act of 1529 “‘ concerning New 
Castell uppon Tine, and the porte and haven 
thereunto belonging,’’ which is followed by 
one ‘‘ for the unitinge and annexing of the 
Towne of Gateside’’ to Newcastle in 1553. 
Great names in the Author List are John 
| Collingwood Bruce; William Chapman; 
Richard Welford, an old and lamented friend 
of ‘N. and Q.’; W. H. D. Longstaffe; Wil- 
| iam Dickson; John Crawford Hodgson; and 
Robert Spence Watson. The Newspapers in- 
| clude long runs of the Newcastle Courant 
| which began in 1711, the oldest of two or 


| three Newcastle papers started in the eigh- 
| teenth century. The headings ‘ Production, 
Manufactures, Prices,’ ‘Law’ and ‘ Local 
Government’ bring together an impressive 
number of titles. The Folk-lore is chiefly con- 
tained in the work done in the middle of the 
last century by M. A. Denham. Coal-min- 
ing, naturally, is a strong subject ; so are also 
Bridges over the Tyne, Railway Construc- 
tion, and Harbour engineering. But Poetry, 
after all, boasts a longer array. In History, 
Antiquities, Topography, Genealogy and kin- 
dred topics, Newcastle is by no means to seek. 
As valuable as any of these pages are those 
| which set out works on the history and des- 
cription of Northumberland as a whole and 
then of its individual towns and districts. 
The book-plate of the Public Reference Lib- 
rary of Newcastle-on-Tyne is from Bewick— 
an ‘ Arbor Scientiae.’ This and one or two 
| other illustrations diversify the Catalogue, 
the princpal one being the frontispiece, a 
plate of the Carliol, or Weavers’ Tower, which 
once stood where the Library now stands. 


We have received a reprint, from vol. 
xlvii. of the Transactions of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, of Mr. 
| A. J.  Hawkes’s interesting monograph. 
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Wigan's Part in the Civil War (Manchester : 


| lar the log-book—ought to become the pro. 


H. Rawson and Co., for the Society). Heav- | perty of the nation. There are some other 


ily pressed for money in the days of the 
King’s necessity before hostilities broke out, 
stormed, plundered and held by Common- 
wealth troops again and again, Wigan re- 
mained staunchly royalist. It is certainty 
fitting that her part in the war should be 
realised, for, even compared with war on 
the twentieth century model, what her citi- 
zens did and suffered, and the way in which 
they recovered, makes a fine story. It closes 
with the battle of Wigan Lane, one of the 
most important encounters of that attempt to 
seat Charles II on the throne which was 
finally defeated at Worcester. When the 
King came to his own again, Wigan reminded 
him of what her people had undergone for 
his sake—details of which the reader will 
find set out in these pages—and though the 
King did not grant them the reward they 
sought, the removal to Wigan from Lancas- 
ter of the Court of the Duchy, he gave them 
a great new Charter of liberties, and “ As 
a special mark of Our favour’’ and for “‘ its 
loyalty to Us,’’ the privilege of having a 
sword carried before the Mayor. ‘‘ The 
town,’’ as Mr. Hawkes says, ‘‘ in effect was 
knighted ’’; and, accordingly, a sword bear- 
ing the arms of Charles II still accompanies 
the Mayor on all his public occasions. 


BOOKSELLER’sS CATALOGUE. 


THE most romantic side of travel—princi- 
pally discoveries in the South Seas, New 
Zealand and other regions opened up in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century—is 
well represented in the interesting Catalogue 
(No. 551) which we have just received from 
Messrs. Francis Epwarps. Their most 
exciting items are two MSS : the one, Cot- 
ton’s original journal of his residence in New 
Zealand from 1842 to 1847, ten volumes con- 
taining water-colour drawings, pen-and-ink 
sketches, maps, autograph letters and much 
other illustrative material; the other the 
original log-book of the Resolution, kept by 
the mate, Henry Roberts, who was officer in 
charge of the pinnace in which Cook last went 
ashore. It is claimed to be the sole existing 
MS. account of Cook’s death, written by an 
eye-witness ; certainly, as the entry in the 
log-book of his own ship, it is, so to say, the 
official account. The price of these two 
items is to be divulged only upon applica- 
tion. It is obvious that both—and in particu- 


good Cook items, notably the surreptitious 
account of Cook’s first voyage which came 
out in 1771, two years before the official ver- 
sion (£12), and a set of the best editions of 
the Three Voyages round the World, 8 vols, 
(£28). A set of the First Series of the pub 
-lications of the Hakluyt Society, complete 
except for five volumes—95 vols., 1847-98—is 
offered for £245; a complete set to date of 
the Second Series—66 vols., 1899-1930—for 
£75. A few among many of the Voyages and 
records of Discoveries are: Dampier’s (4 vols., 
1729: £20); Vancouver’s ‘ Voyage of Dis. 
covery to the North Pacific Ocean’ (1798: 
£30); La Perouse, ‘ Voyage round the 
World’ (1798: £8); Matthew Flinders, 
‘ Voyage to Terra Australis’ (1814: £14); 
and Burney’s ‘. . . Discoveries in the South 
Sea ... with a History of the Buccaneers of 
America’ (1803-17: £38). We must not 
omit ‘ The Observations of Sir Richard Havw- 
kins, Knight, in his Voyage into the South 
Sea, Anno Domini 1593,’ the first edition, 
folio, brought out for Jaggard in 1622, priced 
£60 Under ‘The Hawaiian Islands’ we 
noted two periodicals: one is the Hawaiian 
Spectator, ‘‘ conducted by an Association of 
Gentlemen,’’ vol. i., published in Honolulu 
1838. Only two volumes were issued; this 
is priced £9. The other the Sandwich Island 
Gazette and Journal of Commerce which was 
also published in Honolulu and ran from 
1836-39. The three volumes bound in two 
comprise 156 numbers in 154—the complete 
set. The price is £65. 


CORRIGENDUM 
At ante p. 158, col. 2, 1. 3 from foot, for the 
word “framed” read famed. 


At ante p. 189 top line for “ vivi” read 
vivo. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q! to which the letter refers, 
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